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Is Revolution Possible Inside Russia 
| Without War? 


pderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. Last 
kht, the President of the United 
ates gave particular point to our 
;cussion this evening when he 


ted: 

“There are growing signs of in- 
nal tension and unrest behind 
+ Iron Curtain. We must re- 
smber that the peoples under the 
viet rule of terror are not only 


t friends, but our allies. They 
: the victims of a terrible 
anny. We do not hate them. 


© have had friendly relations 
th them in the past, and we can 
ve such friendship again.” 
if: the next paragraph he gives 
key to his present foreign 
licy: “As the free nations build 
iif strength and unity, this fact 
[! compel a change in the Soviet 
we for power and conquest. The 
viet rulers are faced with the 
ewing strength of the free world, 
increasing cost of aggression, 
{ the increasing difficulty of 
wing their people to greater and 
jater hardships. 
“They will be forced by these 
sssures from within and without 
2ive up aggression. It will then 
‘possible to make progress with 
rogram for international con- 
| and the reduction of arm- 
ents and for the peaceful set- 
ment of disputes.” 
Now, contrary to this view, a 
patch yesterday from Drew 
ddleton, correspondent for the 
w York Times in Western 
rmany, stated: “There is very 
ce factual evidence to support 
steady stream of reports to 
effect that active underground 
‘stance, strong enough to en- 
ie the efforts of Soviet or other 


government troops, exists in 
Russia or the satellite states.” 
-To help us understand _ this 
widely discussed question better, 
we have invited Mrs. Ada Siegel, 
who was born in Russia, where 
her father was Minister of Justice 
during the Revolution of 1917, and 
who later fled to Germany and then 
England, where she received her 
education; Maurice Hindus, author 
and foreign correspondent, also 
born in prerevolutionary Russia 
and educated here in the United 
States; and John Scott, born in the 
United States, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, who 
worked in a Russian factory for 
five years and was later a journal- 
ist in Moscow for four years. 
We'll hear first from Mrs. Siegel, 
who was with .the BBC _ Intel- 
ligence Service and our OWJ in 
World War II. She is the trans- 
lator of Peter Pirigov’s book, 
Why I Escaped, and has been 
active in this field all her life. 
Mrs. Siegel, is revolution inside 
Russia possible without war? 


Mrs. Siegel: 

Mr. Denny, there is a_ great 
deal of loose talk around these 
days on how to deal with the 
bolshevik menace and bring about 
a change of regime in Russia. 
Some people demand simply that 
we drop the atom bomb on Mos- 
cow. Others wax eloquent on how 
easy it is to “make a revolution” 
in Russia through clever propa- 
ganda campaigns, by abetting 
separatist ambitions of individual 
nationalities, or by waiting for 
Stalin’s death. 

But surely we must know by now 
that there is nothing simple about 
revolutions. They are not spon- 


taneous combustion. They are at 
one and the same time the end 
and the beginning of far-reaching 
social, political, and moral changes. 

I am sure that both Mr. Hindus 
and Mr. Scott will admit the over- 
whelming evidence of wretched- 
ness and discontent among large 
sections of the Russian people. 
But these have never yet been 
enough for revolutions. Neither 
does war necessarily result in re- 
volution. What, then, would? 

_ Many people are now searching 
for methods to stimulate under- 
ground organizations, spread in- 
formation, to obtain arms, and to 
induce the Red Army to _ také 
matters in its own hands. These 
efforts are important, yet I am 
convinced that they will be of 
no avail unless there is in the 
people a spiritual and psychologi- 
cal readiness to rise against the 
regime. 

Misery and weary, lonely hatred 


do exist in the individual Rus- 
sian. So does the capacity for 
idealism, though it is all too 


often buried these days beneath 
layers of mutual distrust, fear, 
and the ruthless struggle for in- 
dividual survival. What the Rus- 
sians need desperately is a goal, 
a positive program worthy of 
sacrifice and heroism, and a re- 
newed faith in the future. 

Such a program, Mr. Denny, does 
not have to be cut out of thin 
air. There used to be a Russian 
revolutionary movement, itself 
abounding in magnificent material 
for just such a program, joining 
vital moral principles with prac- 
tical propositions. If I were to 
start recalling here the exciting 
stories of the innumerable Russian 
men and women who combined 
idealism with a practical program, 
I'd take all the time allotted to 
this program and then some. 


But perhaps you are ready t 
scoff at me right now for talkin; 
about idealists. Indeed, the cyn 
icism of our age has made u 
worship so-called realism and dis 
card ideals in ashcans. But don’ 
underestimate their power. Re 
member that bolshevism ha 
clothed itself in a mantle of loft 
ideals, and with them, it ap 
proaches and waits for the stricke 
and humiliated masses in Asia an 
Africa. Bolsheviks working amon; 
them are not only paid agents 
they are passionate fighters for th 
cause they believe in. I submi 
that nothing less than  simila 
passion for concrete ideas will d 
on our side. 

We can do much to aid thos 
who can revolt in Russia, but onl 
if we are ready for some funda 
mental changes in our own atti 
tudes. What must we do? I propos 
an American people’s movement— 
not just another committee — tha 
should merge now imbued with ; 
spirit of friendship and progress 
which could speak to the Russian 
as people to people. It should no 
be a government agency. It shouk 
employ all propaganda means ou 
imagination can devise to read 
every section of the Russian peopl 
—the peasants, the army, the work 
ers, the intelligentsia. It shoul 
prudently utilize the experience 
and capacities of the new Russiat 
refugees—those who have live 
their lives under Soviet rule. 

The movement should make i 
clear that we now know the dif 
ference between the bolshevil 
regime and the Russian people 
the difference between bolshevisn 
and the various types of Russial 
socialism; yes, and even betwee 
bolshevism and the Russian re 
volution. We must learn that wi 


cannot force our way of life or 
the Russian people; that we cannd 
j 


| 


pect them to turn their clocks 
tk and undo everything that has 
en erected over the past thirty 
ars. We dare not, in short, sup- 
rt those who seek restoration of 
Jaditions irrevocably gone. 
No less important is the second 
re of action among those people 
‘f yet under bolshevik rule, 
.ft potentially under their spell. 
: must proclaim for them and 
~kzanize a voluntary mobilization 
‘American young men and women 
to have spent a few years of 
vice as engineers, doctors, 
werses and teachers among the 
' BL ples of Asia and Africa. They 
ould live among them as the 
sssian. Populists have done in 
ipaes gone by, not to stage spe- 
; ai reservations for the rich 
nerican almsgiver. And IJ assure 
_the bread provided then by 
¥: Marshall Plan will taste differ- 
biy to those people. 
Jeecrator Denny: 


hank you, Mrs. Siegel. I’m 
eaid our friend, Maurice Hindus, 
Bes not agree with you. Maurice 
ndus has been known to Town 
hli and other lecture audiences 
coughout the country for the 
ist twenty years. After graduat- 
from Colgate University in 
115, Century Magazine sent him 
Russia in 1923 to gather mate- 
hi for a series of articles which 
anched his career as an inter- 
»eter of life among the Soviets, 
rticularly the life of the common 
an. Among his earlier books 
ere: Red Bread and Humanity 
rooted. His latest is a novel 
Iled Magda, published this year. 
'e are happy to present Maurice 
indus. 


UW 


’. Hindus: 

!Mr. Denny, I must say at the 
utset that I do not share the view 
lat any of you may have that 


Stalin does not fear American 
rearmament. I am convinced that 
it is the one thing that he is really 
worried about. And incidentally, 
he, and only he, has driven Amer- 
ica for the first time in its history 
into large-scale military prepared- 
ness in time of peace. But, the 
one thing in my judgment that 
Stalin is losing no sleep over is 
the danger of internal revolution. 
Why? 

Either one or both of these two 
conditions are necessary to the 
success of any revolution: internal 
disintegration, or a fighting force 
stronger than the defensive force 
of the existing government. .The 
Czar was overthrown in 1917 be- 
cause Russia had disintegrated: the 
transport broke down, the food 
supply broke down, civil admin- 
istration broke down, the army at 
the front .was going to pieces. 

Is there such disintegration in 
Russia now? I for one see ab- 
solutely no sign of it. Accord- 
ing to the recent reports on the 
results of the postwar Five-Year 
Plan, Russia now manufactures— 
and don’t overlook the importance 
of this— more steel, mines more 
coal, pumps more oil out of the 
ground than ever before in all 
her history. Russia is now second 
only to our own country in her 
industrial might in the world. 
There is no unemployment. The 
civil administration may be clumsy, 
but it is firm. If these facts speak 
for disintegration, then I don’t 
know what integration means. 

There are no civil liberties in 
Russia, and the standard of living 
compared to ours is shockingly 
low. The other day I read in 
Pravda that in a big department 
store in Moscow it is impossible to 
buy a baby carriage, a bookcase, 
a kitchen table. In the cities, 
families crowd into one- or, at the 


most, two-room apartments and 
share a kitchen with two or three 
other families. To this day, \Rus- 
sia does not average one pair of 
shoes a year per person. 

But civil liberties vanished com- 
pletely during the first Five-Year 
Plan. And_-the standard of living 
has always been low, yet there has 
been no revolution. And _ not 
even during the first Five-Year 
Plan, when the Soviets were no- 
where nearly so strong as they 
are now when the peasants plotted 
against collectivization, slaugh- 
_ tered half of the livestock of the 
country, sabotaged work on the 
land, suffered a terrible famine, and 
about a million peasant families 
were exiled. Is there a rebellious 
force in Russia that is stronger 
than the Government’s fighting 
powers? If so, I wish Mrs. Siegel 
would tell us where or rather 
why it is hiding. 

John Scott, you lived in Russia 
for nine years. You know that 
nearly everyone there belongs to 
some organization—a factory, a 
mine, a school, a trade union, a 
youth club, the army—and they are 
all organizations that are firmly 
controlled by the Communist party. 
Communists are the eyes and the 
ears of the Kremlin. Then there 
is the ever-present and highly 
efficient secret police. With the 
two on constant guard against dis- 
affection, it is utterly impossible 
for any large group of people to 
form a rebellious party, and still 
less is it possible to obtain arms, 
which only the government manu- 
factures and only the government 
sells. 

Certainly, no revolutionary effort 
would have a ghost of a chance to 
succeed without the support of the 
Red Army, which is even more 
firmly controlled by the Kremlin 
than soviet trade unions. 


Let us remember that in 1937 
Stalin didn’t hesitate to shoot his 
best generals because they were 
accused of a plot against him. It 
would be impossible for any gen- 
eral in the Red Army to initiate 
such a plot now without being dis-_ 
covered in time and immediately 
liquidated. If revolution in Russia 
were possible, why hasn’t it taken 
place? > 

The President is asking 60 bil- 
lion dollars for defense. Think of 
it. Do you imagine, Mrs. Siegel, 
that the President would dream of 
burdening the people of this coun- 
try with a gigantic tax for rearm- 
ament if he or any of his military 
and diplomatic advisers or even the 
Republicans who are fighting him 
had any hope of revolution in 
Russia? 


I repeat. Stalin has ample reason 
to fear American rearmament, but 
no reason in my judgment to fear, 
possible destruction of his power 
and of his control of the Soviet 
Union. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Maurice Hindus. 
Well, there seems to be still an- 
other view, somewhere between 
yours and Mrs. Siegel’s. John Scott, 
who lived and toiled with the 
Soviet workers, as one of them, 
and married a lovely Russian girl, 
believes that, under certain condi- 
tions, revolution inside Russia may 
be possible without war. 

So let’s hear now from another 
foreign correspondent, formerly 
with Time and Life in Europe, 
now a writer for the March of 
Time, and author of Europe in 
Revolution. Mr. John Scott. 


Mr. Scott: 


Having heard both of these 
opinions, I find myself in the 
middle. I think that revolution 


s possible in Russia under certain 
ircumstances without war. 

One of the most important and 

‘mpressive experts on revolutions 
n the world was Russia’s Lenin. 
nin stated that revolutions can 
ucceed in a country when the 
asses want a change, when the 
ruling classes are corrupt, weak, 
br divided, and when a revolution- 
ry party is present to lead and 
rganize the revolt. How does the 
oviet Union today stand up in 
erms of these conditions? I agree 
with Mrs. Siegel and disagree with 
r. Hindus. 
_I think that the Soviet people 
oday, by and large, are fed up 
ith their Communist government, 
ad given any opportunity freely 
& choose, the majority of them 
ould choose to destroy it. What 
‘hey would elect in its place is 
sard to say, because opinions in 
Rassia differ radically, and there 
ve many alternatives. 

But nearly nine years in the 
Soviet Union and a fairly careful 
‘tady of the Russian people have 
ed me to the conclusion that more 
han half of them today are ready 
nd anxious for a change. The 
JSSR, in my opinion, fulfills 
(enin’s first requirement for a suc- 
-essful revolution. 


There is no effective revolu- 
(ionary party in the Soviet Union 
yoday. There are a number of 
zroups of Russians outside of the 
soviet Union busy organizing 
tadres for a revolutionary party, 
put only recently have they united 
heir efforts, and their work in 
Russia proper has been kept to a 
ninimum by the admittedly very 
‘uthless and effective operations of 
he Soviet security organization. 
siven help and encouragement, I 
elieve that these groups may suc- 
eed, even within months, in creat- 
ng an effective nucleus inside 


Russia for revolutionary activity, 
because the population at large is 
ripe for joining activities of this 
kind. 

Of course, Mr. Hindus, the 
ruling class in the Soviet Union— 
that is, the Communist dictatorship 
—is strong and unified. It’s uni- 
fied at present by Stalin’s person- 
ality and the rigid discipline that 
he imposes on the country. But 
underneath this seeming unity, 
Soviet leadership is ridden with 
fear and suspicion and is divided 
along both national and _ political 
lines. 

As Machiavelli pointed out a 
long time ago, one of the great 
weaknesses of dictatorships is their 
susceptibility to sudden change and 
even disintegration when the dic- 
tator dies. Stalin is 71, and is 
known to have a weak heart. One 
of these days Stalin will die. The 
question of a succession of power 
is an important question in any 
society. Monarchies take care of 
the question of succession of 
power by passing power from 
father to son, We thought we had 
the question taken care of by 
periodic elections in the United 
States. 

The Soviet Union has no pre- 
cedent or no machinery for dealing 
with the question of succession of 
power. And when Stalin dies, I 
believe that Molotov and Malenkov 
and Beria and perhaps others of 
the able and imaginative yes-men 
that the Kremlin has in the Polit- 
buro today will almost certainly 
quarrel among themselves. They 
were trained and brought up in the 
ruthless struggle for leadership 
which followed Lenin’s death in 
1924. They saw the ablest and 
most devoted of Lenin’s comrades 
discredited and destroyed, one by 
one, by Stalin. Each knows that 
not only his position but his life 


depends on the seizure of ever 
more power and the elimination of 
rivals. i 

Russia’s ruling class is united 
and strong today. Stalin’s death 
might well bring Russia to the 
brink of the disintegration which 
would fulfill the third of Lenin’s 
conditions for a successful revolu- 
tion. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, John Scott. Now, 
Mrs. Siegel, and gentlemen, I had 
a hard time keeping you from de- 
bating this subject when we were 
together earlier so as to save our 
discussion for now. Mrs. Siegel, 
now is your chance to challenge 
the position taken by Mr. Hindus. 


Mrs. Siegel: Thank you, Mr. 
Denny. I have so many ques- 
tions I don’t know quite where 
to start. But I’d like to start with 
two questions to Mr. Hindus. Mr. 
Hindus, in your statement you 
quoted the latest Soviet figures of 
production achievement as proof of 
the strength and integration of the 
Soviet Union. I shall ask why, 
even at this late date, you accept 
Soviet figures — particularly their 
famous percentage increases — at 
their face value. I want to ask 
you, though, how you can judge 
integration or disintegration in a 
regime or in a human society by 
production figures in a country 
whose labor force consists of in- 
mates of slave camps, forcibly col- 
lectivized peasants, and workers 
tied to their jobs by innumerable 
and ingenious compulsions of the 
police state? 


Mr. Hindus: The Soviet Govern- 
ment is a dictatorship. I watched 
it fot about a quarter of century. 
It’s as ruthless as it is efficient, 
and my only answers to your ques- 
tions are these. If all that you have 
said and many more things that I 


could have said concerning the 


ruthlessness, the absence of democ- — 


racy in the Soviet government 
were to stir up a Russian revolu- 
tion, why hasn’t- it happened? 
For 33 years, that government 
has been in power. There have 
been worse times in the Soviet 
Union than the present times, 
particularly during the first Five- 


Year Plan—I was there almost 


every year — when there was a 
big famine, and still there was 
no revolution. I am saying that 
there has never been a government 
in my judgment in all history that 
has had so much experience with 
suppression of opposition as the 
Soviet government. You may hate 
it all you want to, but they have 
got experience and they have the 
power, and how are you going to 
get around it? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Hindus. Now, Mrs. Siegel, there’s 
a question for you. If a revolution 
is possible, why hasn’t it hap- 
pened before now? 


Mrs. Siegel: There are a good 


many reasons why it hasn’t hap-— 


pened before now. First of all, 


you have to give a people of 200. 


million a chance to catch its 


F 


breath after one very great revolu-— 


tion that occurred, and to figure 


out what has happened to that 


great revolution of 1917. That is 


one thing. 


The other thing, Mr. Hindus, is 


I did not say—not at any time 
during my tour, and will not say 
now — that revolutions will oc- 
cur by themselves without any- 
thing being done for them, with- 


out a fight being started. True, 


because of the undemocratic and 
totalitarian character 


of bolshe- 


vism, a great deal of that or- 
ganization, of that inspiration will 


have to come from outside, and 


t is exactly what I am pleading 
—that it is the job of all free 
n in the whole world to help 
pse Russians of whom we now 
ve clear evidence that they want 
at change, that they are anxious 
| make that change if they pos- 
ly can—to help them do it. 


r. Scott: Mr. Hindus’ question 
why a Russian revolution has 
t occurred if it was in the cards, 
_an interesting one. I’d like to 
int out that there were revolu- 
ms against the Soviet power. 
e first was the Kronstadt Rebel- 
m in the early 20’s, and there 
s been a succession of rebel- 
ms since. 

i'd like to point out that the 
wolutions grow old, like people. 
chen I first went to Russia in 
32, people would go out every 
mday and work without pay 
} without any incrimination and 
ithout any repressions being di- 
sed against them, voluntarily, in 
2 construction of some job that 
s. going on around their area, 
cause they thought they were 
ting something for themselves; 
cause they had a sense of par- 
pation and a feeling that they 
re really doing something 
tth while. 

uring the time that I was in 
2 Soviet Union, this feeling 
sappeared almost completely. By 
40, the population at large 
ntked because they had to work, 
her to get breakfast for the 
kt morning or else to insure 
pmselves against the arbitrary 
tions of the police based on such 
ws as the law of June 9, 1940, 
der which it was a criminal 
‘ense to be more than 20 minutes 
‘e to work. The Soviet people 
‘reasingly during the 1930’s did 
nat they did under compulsion, 
d built up as they worked a 
wing pressure of resentment 


against their own government. 
These crystallized in part abor- 
tively in 1941 with the movement 
of Soviet refugees for the Germans 
and against the Soviet power. It 
will crystallize again, in my 
opinion, at such time as the popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union sees 
any possibility of a _ successful 
coup d’ état or revolution. 

One more thing I’d like to men- 
tion is this, that during World 
War II about 10 million Russians 
who had never previously experi- 
enced foreign affairs or foreign 
countries found themselves in 
Soviet uniforms in all of the coun- 
tries of Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope. They saw that what they 
had been told by their press and 
by their radio for 30 years was 
wrong. They saw that the people © 
of Germany, although it be a fas- 
cist country, had not only shoes, 
but they had motorcycles. They 
saw that’ peasants in Hungary had 
bicycles and lived in brick houses. 
They went home angry and em- 
bittered, determined to persuade 
themselves and their comrades that 
a better future for them could be 
secured if the government which 
at present rules the Soviet Union 
were overthrown. 4 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Scott. Now, Mr. Hindus, have you 
any question you'd like to ask? 

Mr. Hindus: I have only one 
question to ask, and it is again 
a question of power. Mr. Scott, 
you spoke of 10 million Russian 
soldiers who were abroad and saw 
a lot of things they had never 
dreamed of seeing. I talked to 
many of these soldiers in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1945. You are quite 
right. Now 10 million soldiers 
who are trained to handle guns, 
according to Mr. Scott, went back 
angry, disappointed, perhaps in- 
furiated, and again I say, Mr. 


Scott, why is it that there hasn't 

een a revolution after those 10 
million soldiers got back to 
Russia? 


Mrs. Siegel: Why hasn’t there 
been a revolution when all these 
people went back embittered? 
Well, of course not. How could 
there have been when they had 
nothing to fight for? Have you 
ever known, Mr. Hindus, or Mr. 
Scott, any revolution to arise 
purely from discontent or embitter- 
ment? Go back in history as far 
as the Israelites in Egypt, if you 
will. It took something more than 
just hard work and even starva- 
tion and the killing of their chil- 
dren to drive them into revolution, 
if you will call it that. Ask the 
same thing of our own slaves in 
the South. Why didn’t they re- 
volt? Because they had to have 
something to fight for. You need 
a program, not so much power. 
You say that you have to have a 
rebel force stronger than the gov- 
ernment force defending it. Will 
you please tell me of a single 
revolution in history that started 
out with a military force stronger 
than the regime that it wanted 
to overthrow? That the people of 
Paris as they marched on_ the 
Bastille on July 14, 1789, had 
the guns and the bayonets of the 
soldiers that stood against them? 
The only thing that they had was 
an idea of what they wanted to 
do, and that idea was inspiration 


enough for those soldiers who 


guarded the Bastille not to shoot 
at them. : 

Mr. Scott: I’d like to add one 
point to this discussion, namely, 
that in 1941, had Hitler and his 
generals and his government 
adopted a policy, from their stand- 
point, of intelligent political war- 
fare, I believe that there would 
have been at that time a success- 
ful revolution against the Soviet 
regime. Hitler did not choose to 
fight a political war. He chose 
to fight a military war and he 
lost a military war. He had poten- 
tially on his side millions of 
people in the Soviet Union who. 
during the early months of the 
war, deserted their own forces and 
joined those of the Germans in 
order to get rid of the tyrannies in 
the Soviet Union against which 
they were interested in fighting, 
such as forced collectivization, and) 
the suppression of national minor- 
ities, the regimentation of the in- 
tellectual life of the country by a 
centralized government. } 

If a similar crisis should occur, 
either in a war or short of war, 
I believe that the potentialities are 
there and that the success of such 
a rebellion will depend at least 
in great measure on the intel- 
ligence and direction of the forces 
in other countries in the world 
dealing with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you for your 
contribution to this clear picture. 
Now, it’s time to start our ques- 
tion period. 


* = 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man: My question is for Mr. 
Hindus. Do think that the 
establishment of a series of radio 
stations preachins freedom for the 
Russian people would be effective 


vou 
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in reaching and impressing the 
Russians ? | 
Mr. Hindus: Ym quite sure the 


Russians would listen with great 
eagerness. The only trouble is, 


w would you get it over? As 
ar as I know, about one thousand 
lussian stations are jambing all 
breign stations. I think if you 
buld get it over, it would do 
pmething for the Russian mind. 
ut I don’t think it would stir 
em into revolution. Z 

| Man: Mr. Scott, what role is 
ely to be played in encouraging 
discouraging revolution by re- 
jous groups as they may exist 
i Russia today? 

/Mr, Scott: I believe that the 
igious groups in the Soviet 
‘nion are not nearly so strong as 
€y were during the days of the 
‘volution. The Greek Orthodox 
urch was an_ organization 
thich had become tired and some- 
‘mat corrupt by the time of the 


etober revolution. Religious 
eups inside the Soviet Union 
m1 not play, in my _ opinion, 


early as important a part in the 
evelopment of any revolutionary 
\evements which develop as na- 
ynal groups, and as groups based 
2 a class interpretation of the 
wuation in the Soviet Union and 
esirous of overthrowing the 
oviet Union government for class 
/asons. 
|Lady: Mrs. Siegel, with the 
<treme suppression of ideas other 
an communism in Russia, how 
nn American people possibly reach 
e Russian people? 
Mrs. Siegel: In the first place, 
mu will find it very strange that 
lot of Russian people, for in- 
ance, some of the younger men 
the Red Army who have man- 
ed to escape or who have found 
emselves outside at the end of 
e war, despite the fact that 
ey have been so very much in- 
etrinated, have vague ideas of 
different kind of life, of the 
nd of things that they want and 
rtainly of the kind of things 
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. 


that they hate. But the way of 
reaching the people—that is a tech- 
nical problem. It can be done, but 
I don’t know that we have time 
to go into that right now.- ‘ 

Lady: Mr. Scott, I understand 
that some plans have been made 
for overcoming more of the Rus- 
sian jambing. We hear from re- 
fugees that many are restrained 
inside Russia because of the fear 
of what will happen to their 
families and what they are told will 
happen to them in the outside 
world. Cannot Radio Free Europe 
offer aid, or some other similar 
station, which cannot be offered of- 
ficially by the Voice of America? 

Mr. Scott: The question con- 
cerns Radio Free Europe, which 
is a broadcasting concern privately 
owned in the United States, carry- 
ing on political warfare directed 
against the satellite areas. I be- 
lieve that Radio Free Europe is 
carrying on an important and a 
very valuable work in their broad- 
casts, directed for the moment 
mainly towards Czechoslovakia 
and Romania and Bulgaria. I be- 
lieve that these broadcasts are able 
to say many things which the Voice 
of America cannot say for diplo- 
matic reasons, and that their effect, 
therefore, is greater because they 
get away from the stigma of 
hostility which many people in 
Eastern Europe associate with the 
American government as a govern: 
ment, as the result of the propa- 
ganda efforts of their own govern- 
ments. I believe that the Radio 
Free Europe, however, is suffering 
from the same jambing difficulties 
as the Voice of America. 

I’d like to correct my colleague, 
Mr. Hindus. It’s not a thousand 
radio stations. It’s about 212 
radio stations which are busy now 
jambing the American and British 
Freedom broadcasts, both govern- 


| \ 
ment and nongovernmental. These 
jambing activities are now being 
combatted by our engineers who 
are working with anti-jambing 
techniques. | We discovered in a 
number of wars that any offensive 
weapon sooner or later brings 
forth a defensive answer. And I 
am confident that the jambing dif- 
ficulty has been to a degree oyer- 
come and soon will be overcome 
completely by new technological 
developments now in the labora- 


tory in the United States and 
Great Britian. 
Lady: Mrs. Siegel, do you 


know of any definite illustrations 
of signs of unrest which could 
be used as tangible evidence of 
unrest in Russia? 

Mrs. Siegel: Oh, but certainly. 
In the first place, there are, of 
course, the concentration camps 
that have anywhere between 10 and 
15 million people in them. Sec- 
ondly, you have a constant stream 
of men of the Red Army, of people 
who have been slave laborers or 
Russians in occupation forces in 
satellite countries of Germany, as 
well as from inside Russia—a 
steady stream of people deserting 
into the Western Zone at the risk 
not only of their own lives—that 
wouldn’t even be so important— 
but ‘at the risk of the lives of 
their families. These I think are 
evidences. At the same time, when 
you question, as many of us have 
done, thousands of Russians who 
had been ordinary, average Rus- 
sians in the Soviet Union who 
had found themselves in German 
slave-labor camps at the end of the 
war and who had refused to go 
home—when you question them 
on conditions in the U.S.S.R., 
you find that their stories check— 
not in generalities but in details 
—on the unrest and the weariness 
and the disgust, very often, and 
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of their dreams of the future, of 
a different kind of future. And 
when these stories begin to check, 
there can no longer be any doubt , 
that they must be true to a very | 
large extent. 

Man: Mc. Scott, in reference to 
Lenin, if what you say is true and, 
logical, why did not the Soviet 
state disintegrate after lLenin’s 
death, when the Republic of the 
Soviet Union was only then seven 
years old and it was more pre- 
carious than it is now, after 33 
years? 

Mr. Scott: Revolutions have 
their own laws of dynamics. In 
1924, millions of people in the 
Soviet Union were tied by both 
emotional and economic bonds 
to the revolution in the Soviet | 
Union. Millions of people had 
won economic benefits which they 
previously had not enjoyed. Mil- 
lions of people had found free- 
dom from previous repressions by — 
ihe Czarist regime. There was a 
tremendous reservoir of enthusiasm 
and support for the Soviet regime 
and the Soviet Union. This was— 
real and tangible and it expressed 
itself during the Civil War be- 
tween 1918 and 1921 in the Soviet. 
Union in the tremendous military 
aid given by the entire population 
to the Red Army. 

Revolutions, as I said before, 
grow old, and I believe that these 
tremendous forces of support to 
the Bolshevik Revolution which — 
were real and active in 1924 have 
today disintegrated and become 
tarnished into a distorted image of 
what they previously were. The 
people who, even in 1932, when I 
first went to the Soviet Union, were 
willing to work hard and support 
loyally the policies of their govern- 
ment, today will not do so unless 
they actually have to at the point 
of a bayonet, because they have 


tale 


eecome disillusioned by time and 
Wy the expiration of various 
oolicies, internal and external, of 
the Soviet government. They have 
}}e come disillusioned with the 
Joolicies of that government, and 
today I believe essentially are 
anxious to overthrow it, or to aid 
its overthrow, because they 
Jaave seen that whereas 25 years 
ago the Soviet government was 
tight and progressive, it has today 
oecome retrogressive and reaction- 
try in the Soviet Union. 

Mrs. Siegel: I object violently 
co the idea that the bolshevik 
egime at one time was progres- 
five and right and then deter- 
orated. All the things that we 
jare seeing today in the Soviet 
Union were there in infancy in 
ecember, 1917 and ’18. 

Lady: Mr. Hindus, if there won’t 
oe a revolt in Russia, what hope 
an the free world have of any 
‘kind of peace in our time or in the 
rature ? 

Mr. Hindus: Ym going to answer 
the question very, very frankly. 
Russia has two years in which to 
make up her mind whether or not 
she’s going to reverse her foreign 
boolicy or fight a war. The most 
omentous fact in our time, in 
y judgment, is American rearma- 
ment. American engineering and 
\American industry are so superior 
o Russian, and American re- 
armament is so bursting at its 
seams, that two years from now 
‘'t will be suicide for Russia to 
eyen think of war. And so I say 
that it will not come to any revolu- 
tion in Russia. To me it’s a pipe 
ream. If there had been any 
thance of a revolution in Russia, 
it would have happened by now. 
During the first Pive-Year Plan 
there was famine in Russia. There 
was no freedom. And still there 
was no revolution. It will come to 
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this: either the Russians change 
their policy or they fight a war. 

Mrs. Siegel: And I will tell you 
that American rearmament and 
the rearmament of the European 
nations by us will mean nothing 
and less than nothing to Stalin if 
he can succeed in keeping those 
nations so demoralized and so un- 
certain as to what they want to 
fight for that those arms will be 
nothing but cold steel. 


Mr. Hindus: Mrs. Siegel, I’m 
sorry, but evidently you have not 
been reading the election returns 
from the Western nations in the 
last few years. In every Western 
nation in Europe, the Communist 
vote has been slumping. In 1945 in 
Norway, the Communists elected 
11 members into parliament; last 
year not one. In 1945, the British 
workers selected two communist 
members to parliament; in 1950, 
not one. Read the election returns 
in all the rest of the countries and 
you will find that those countries 
are not becoming demoralized. 
They have become stronger and 
stronger than the Communists. 


Mr. Scott: If revoluntionary 
movements in Western Europe 
have been declining, in Asia they’ve 
been on the up. And in Asia today, 
with the billion or billion and a 
half people, the revolution is com- 
ing on, and I’m firmly convinced 
that we cannot defeat the revolu- 
tionary forces in Eastern Asia or 
Southern Asia with arms. They 
can be defeated only with ideas, 
and the ideas have got to come 
from the United States. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, John 
Scott, Maurice Hindus and Mrs. 
Ada Siegel for your contributions 
to tonight’s important program. So 
plan to be with us next week and 
every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 


OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 
* \ 


Now that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject “Is” 
Revolution Possible Inside Russia Without War?’ you are probably ready to 
draw your own conclusions on this question. Following are some background 
questions which we hope you will find helpful in considering the issues. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Is a spontaneous revolution pos- 
sible, or would encouragement 
-and support from the free 
_hations be necessary ? 


a. Can the free nations, in ac- 


* 


cordance with international © 


contribute towards a 
In what way? 


law, 
revolution ? 

b. If we were to issue a procla- 
mation supporting Russians 
who will act to replace the 
Politburo, as Boris Shub 
suggests in his book, The 
Choice, would we be violat- 
ing our policy of not inter- 
fering in the internal affairs 
of other nations? 


c. Is it within the spirit of 
international law for private 


control of the Russian people? 


a. Are the Russians who oppose 
the Stalin dictatorship suffi- 
ciently organized and united 
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to overthrow the govern- 
ment. successfully ? | 
b. Could they revolt success-— 
fully without the support of 
other nations, which would 
precipitate war? 
c. Are any organized groups — 
actually working to over-_ 
throw the Russian govern- 
ment at present? 
d. If so, how can we distin- ‘ 
guish between truly demo- | 
cratic organizations and | 
those which are reactionary ? 


e. In the event of a revolution 
inside Russia, would the 
Russian army be on the side 
of the Russian people or on | 
the side of the Kremlin? 


agencies to do things gov- 4, Is the existence of slave labor 
ernments are forbidden to camps in itself an indication of — 
do, such as dropping printed underground organization and — 
material over foreign terri- disaffection ? | 
tory in time of peace? =a 
5. In our propaganda to Russia 
2. How can we reach the Russian should we tell them of the dif-— 
people when their government ferent standard of life in the 
has erected so many barriers U.S. as compared with theirs? 
against the free flow of people Or would that arouse disbelief 
and information? and envy, and thus boomerang? 
a. If we were able to reach the 6, Should our propaganda be di- | 
Russians to tell them the rected at the Russian people as 
truth, how would they know a whole or should it differen-_ 
it is the truth when they tiate on the basis of: 9 
have been so conditioned a. nationalities 
against us by official distor- b. geographic regions 
tion of our statements and 
actions ? va aecy 
d. social level and groups 
How effective is the Kremlin’s 7 what are the chances, or the 


advisability, of encouraging re- 

volt or a kind of “Palace Revo-_ 
lution’”’ among the upper echel-_ 
ons of the Communist Party? — 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


| “HOW CAN WE END THE WAR IN ASIA?” 
Program of May 1, 1951 


Speakers 
Senator Sparkman Senator Nixon 
ee ee 


h week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 
t as space allows. You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 
e letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., 


| later than Thursday following the program. It is understood that we may 
lish any letters or comments received. 

/ — 

INSTATE MacARTHUR General MacArthur is right. This 
Fo end the war in Korea, place is no time for indecision. The 
‘neral MacArthur in command longer we appease the Reds the 
ediately as chief of strategy ™ore terrible the war will be. 
iair and on’ sea and land... There must be no compromising.— 
4 bomb and strafe Manchurian CARL O. CarLson, Springfield, Mo. 
es. Reinforce Chiang Kai-shek’s UNNECESSARY ARMY 

iy. — Mrs. Marion McCutTcu- Apparently, a great American 
{, Shelton, Wash. army was sent to Korea when it 


€ seems to be the general opin- as really unnecessary. The supply- 
: that General MacArthur's ing of South Korea with war mate- 
ws on Korea will end the war. tials, and the use of the American 
(this be true, why doesn’t the Air Force and Navy evidently 
tte Department admit its error? could have defeated the enemy be- 
(eur democratic way of life the fore Communist China went into 
jority rules, but I wonder if in ction. Then, China should have 
3 case the majority, being the been blockaded and nothing al- 
te Department and the Joint lowed to be shipped in or out of 
iefs, (may be wrong)? Yet we her borders. And every member 
ntinue to sacrifice the lives of Of the United Nations should be 
‘n while they ponder over the required to furnish men and war 
sstion of how to admit our materials pro rata or be suspended. 
or, and whether it will be good —O. T. Turner, St. Petersburg, 
the party—Cart C. Harrison, Florida. 
ytona Beach, Fla. UNNECESSARY ERROR 


CTORY AND COMPROMISE Both speakers revealed little or 
no knowledge of vast social and 


[ believe . . . that Korea was a economic forces which caused the 
p set for us by Russia, but now trouble. Their only solution, ap- 

must go on and gain a real parently, was more force and 
tory. How silly to be going  bjoodshed — the everlasting, futile 
ward and then retreating and  ootution of the military mind. For 


ling . . . blood.—Mrs. H. J. the U.S.A. to make war on China 
GLisH, Dorris, Calif. is to many informed people a 
.definitely favor the views of tragic, unnecessary error. — M. 


ator Nixon: .. . I also believe WHEELER, Berkeley, Calif. 
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EXCEPTION NOTED 


The Democrats have no plan, 
and we can all see the whole 
country is with General Mac- 
Arthur. — ALBERTA W. BRECHT, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Senator Nixon ... had a very 
effective argument, but I am afraid 
I will have to continue to stand 
with Senator Sparkman and the 
Administration on the policy of no 
war in Asia at this time BILL 
M. WitiraMs, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee. 


THE NEW “NEW WORLD” 

To be sure, (General Mac 
Arthur) did suppose that the ult 
mate aim of the United Nation 
was victory in Korea. The idea 
shuffling his feet on the 38 
Parallel for a period of years wz 
unthinkable to him. . . . I thi 
myself that.Asia is the “Ney 
World” and that what happe 
there is more significant than wha 
happens in old, sour, crafty, hate 
ridden Europe.—ETHEL M. PorTER 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


“TOWN MEETING” AVAILABLE FOR SPONSORSHIP 


“America’s Town Meeting” is maintained by the support of 
its listeners and local sponsorship on ABC affiliated stations. 


If you are a business or civic leader in your community, why 
not investigate sponsorship availabilities with the manager of the 
station which carries “Town Meeting” in your city? Under this 
plan of cooperative sponsorship, the local advertiser pays the sta- 
tion its regular rate for the 45 minutes plus a percentage for the 
program charge. 


“Town Meeting” is sponsored by a wide variety of local 


advertisers throughout the country—banks, newspapers, auto- 
mobile dealers, labor unions, department stores, etc. They find 
that the program draws listeners from all walks of life. The 


change of subject each week means new listeners in addition to 
the program’s regular audience. 


For further details and local costs, see your ABC station 
manager or write “Town Meeting,’ New York 18, New York. 


YOUR SUGGESTIONS 


. . . for “Town Meeting” subjects and speakers are always 
welcome. What topics would you like to hear discussed? Send your 
suggestions to George V. Denny, Jr., Town Hall, New York i8. 
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